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I. — Tenth Italian Scientific Congress. 

A circular, dated Sienna, 8th April, 1862, announcing the meeting 
of the Tenth Italian Scientific Congress in that city, in September (1862), 
has been received by the Society. The circular is signed by the President- 
General Professor Francesco Puccinotti, and the Secretaries- General 
Professors Giovanni Campani and Valerio Castellini, and the following is a 
translation of its principal contents : — 

" The Italian Scientific Congresses, prevented from meeting by the political 
events which have taken place in the Peninsula during the last fourteen years, are 
now returning to new life under the happy auspices of a politically regenerated 
Italy. 

" It being necessary now to give effect to what was determined by the Extra- 
ordinary Congress of the Italian scientific world held in Florence in the past 
autumn, scientific reunions (renovated and considerably amplified and extended in 
accordance with the new general regulation there decreed) ought in the present 
year to be revived in this city — formerly chosen, as it was, for the seat of the tenth 
re-union at the Ninth Scientific Congress assembled at Venice in 1847. 

" The gratifying duty now devolves upon us of publicly announcing, that the 
Communal Council of Sienna, for the purpose of offering to the scientific gentlemen 
who will be there assembled, some token of their high consideration, that may 
accord in a marked manner with the general scope of their re-union — have deter- 
mined to place at the disposal of the General Presidency the sum of 3,000 Italian 
lire (about 1251.) to defray the expense of any inquiries or experiments that the 
Congress may desire to undertake or elucidate. 

" For the information of those who may take part in the Congress, it will be as 
well to call their attention to those parts of the regulation which hereafter must be 
literally observed. They are as follows : — 

" ' Art. IV. The Congress is divided into two principle sections, viz. : — 

" * 1. Physical, Mathematical, and Natural Sciences. 

" ' 2. Moral and Social Sciences. 

" ' The first section comprises nine classes : — 1. Physics and Mathematics ; 
2. Chemistry and Pharmacy ; 3. Mineralogy, Geology, and Palaeontology ,• 
4. Botany ; 5. Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, and Physiology ; 6. Medicine j 
1. Surgery ; 8. Agriculture and Veterinary Surgery ; 9. Technology. 

" ' The second section is sub-divided into five classes : — 1. Archaeology and 
History ; 2. Philology and Languages ; 3. Political Economy and Statistics ; 
4. Philosophy and Law ; 5. Education (or System of Teaching). 
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" ' Art. V. It is decreed that the following are eligible to be Members of the 
Congress : — Those who are associates of academies, or of other institutions that 
publish their proceedings ; the directors of schools or scientific establishments ; all 
instructing professors and professors by appointment ; and the official superiors of 
learned bodies. Gentlemen who may not be Italians, will, on the proposition of 
three members of the Congress, be permitted to take part in the proceedings. 

" ' Art. VI. At each Congress, any Italian scientific gentleman who may wish 
to join it, must state to which class or classes he intends to attach himself, and pay 
at the time of admission a subscription of 20 lire (about 16s. Sd.) ' 

" The Congress will be inaugurated at Sienna, on the 14th of September next, 
and terminate on the 27th of the same month. In the meantime it is notified that 
the following honourable gentlemen have been nominated Assessors : — 

" Count Augusto de Gori, Senator of the Kingdom, President of the Royal 
Academy of Critical Physiology of Sienna, Member Ordinary of the Italian Society 
of Political Economy, and Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Agri- 
culturists. 

" Count Scipione Borghesi, Senator of the Kingdom, Member Ordinary of the 
Eoyal Academy of Critical Physiology. 

" Lastly, we respectfully ask the representatives of Literary and Scientific 
Institutions ; the superior civil authorities, both judicial and administrative ; the 
heads of special departments ; and the directors of industrial undertakings, to take 
part in whatever may specially concern them in the present convocation." 



II. — Railways in India, 1861-2. 

" Mb. JuiiAND Danvebs, Government Director of the Indian Railway Com- 
panies, has just presented to the Secretary of State in Council an elaborate Report 
on Railways in India for the year 1861-2. The subject has at present considerable 
interest, as well because it is indicative of advancing civilization and commercial 
enterprise in our Eastern dominions, as because English capital, seeking investment, 
has for some time past set very much in that direction. From the report of 
Mr. Danvers, therefore, we cull some of the more important particulars. 

" He states that the progress in the works on the railways in India has been 
steadily continued during the past year ; that an expenditure of about 7,000,000£. 
has been incurred, and 760 miles of new line have been opened for traffic. Of the 
East Indian Railway, 1,364 miles in length, 563 miles had been opened in 
January, 1862 ; of the Great Indian Peninsula, 1,266 miles long, 437 miles had 
been opened ; of the Madras, 850 miles long, 298 J ; of the Bombay and Baroda, 
310 miles long, 132J ; the Scinde, 114 miles long, bad been wholly opened ; of the 
Great Southern, 78^ miles in length, 48 had been opened; and of the Calcutta 
and South-Eastern, 29 miles long, 16 had been opened. The first Punjab, 
252 miles long ; the second ditto, 280 miles ; and the Eastern Bengal, 110 miles, 
are all in course of construction, and no part of them has yet been opened. It will 
be remembered that the works on three sections of railway which had been 
sanctioned were suspended, viz., the branch of the East Indian Railway from 
Allahabad to Jubbulpore, the extension of the Punjab line from Lahore to Delhi, 
and the section between Sholapore and Bellary on the Bombay and Madras line. 
Arrangements have recently been made with the East Indian Railway Company, 
who have funds for the purpose, to commence operations on the first of these lines, 
and the Punjab Railway Company have been authorized to take measures for 
issuing shares to the extent of 2,500,000Z. for the second, and to raise such an 
amount at once as shall be sufficient to allow the more formidable works, such as 
bridges, to be commenced this year. Advantage has been taken of the suspension 
of the last section, half of which appertains to the Great Indian Peninsula, and 
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half to the Madras Company, to make a more extended examination of the country 
through which the line passes, for the purpose of ascertaining whether a more 
advantageous route than that originally decided upon may not be found. 

" The approaching completion of the main lines has drawn the attention 
of Government and of the public to various schemes, which, either directly or 
indirectly, should prove valuable auxiliaries to the railways. The first of these is a 
system of cross roads to connect the railway stations with the existing high roads 
of the country. This work has been vigorously undertaken by the local authorities 
in various districts. The Home Government has also recently sanctioned the 
execution, by the direct agency of local officers, of a light railway from the iron 
works on the Kumaon Hills, to Koorjah in the Dooab. It was mentioned in a 
former report that Mr. Hardy Wells had been deputed to examine and report upon 
the subject, and this line is one of a system of railway and road communication in 
the provinces of Rohilcund and Oude submitted by him to the Government of 
India. The other projects have been taken up by persons of enterprise in this 
country. 

" Some idea of the work done in this country in connection with Indian rail- 
roads, may be formed from the fact that up to December last 2,459,928 tons of 
materials had been despatched to India by the railway companies. On this service 
3,012 ships were employed, of which thirty-nine have been lost. The value of the 
materials sent out was about 12,000,000?., and the amount paid for insurance about 
318,756?., being on an average 21. 12s. per cent. The total amount of losses sus- 
tained- in the transport, is about 250,000?., being less than 2j per cent, on the 
value of the materials despatched. The losses were in each case fully covered. 
But, besides recovering from the underwriters 250,000?. for the materials lost, the 
companies also received considerable snms for general averages, so that the difference 
between the aggregate amount paid for premiums on insurance and the amount of 
losses, was very small. 

" On the 1st of January, 1861, the number of proprietors in the Indian rail- 
ways was 17,118, and the paid-up capital, 25,887,050?. The year before it was 
15,224, and the paid up capital, 22,920,000?. During the past year, the share- 
holders have increased to 19,469, and the share capital to 31,308,909?., in addition 
to which, 11,756,249?. is held in debentures by 6,621 persons. These facts show 
that the Indian railway interest in this country has become a very important cnc. 
It is a noteworthy circumstance that, out of 34,329 persons employed on the open 
lines, on the 30th of October last, 32,148 were natives of the country. 

" The financial position of the companies is more satisfactory than could have 
been expected at the commencement of the year. It was at that time apprehended 
that the companies themselves would be unable to raise the necessary funds for 
their operations during the year, and power was given to the Secretary of State in 
Council by Parliament, to raise money in this country to meet any deficiency. 
Certain sections of line were also suspended, in order that the expenditure might be 
so limited as to afford better facilities for raising the amount absolutely required to 
prevent loss and delay on lines in course of execution. After a time, however, the 
state of the money market improved ; and the growing confidence of the public in 
the resources of India, consequent on the actual improvement in its finances, was 
practically demonstrated by the steady demand which arose for Indian securities, 
including railway stock and debentures. Between the 1st of May and the end of 
December, 1861, a sum of 4,648,641?. had been raised by the companies, and this 
has been since increased by upwards of 4,000,000?. The Government were thus 
relieved from the necessity of raising any money on their behalf. While the sum 
thus raised by the companies has been more, the expenditure has been less than 
was expected. It was calculated that 6,000,000?. would be spent in India, and 
2,000,000?. in England. In India the actual expenditure had been about 
5,150,000?.; in England, 1,700,000?. The probable expenditure by the railway 
companies for the year 1862-3, may be taken to be 7,100,000?. Towards meeting 
this outlay, there was a balance to the credit of the companies on the 1st of May, 
of about 2,400,000?. There should be a balance of about 1,000,000?. on the 1st of 
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May, 1863. To provide the whole amount thus required, about 6,000,000?. will 
therefore have to be raised during the present year. Of the sum of 8,668,617?. 
raised during the past year, 3,745,838?. was by shares, and 4,922,779?. by deben- 
tures. At the beginning of the official year, the share capital was 27,559,688?., the 
debentures 6,835,770?., total 34,395,458?. The whole amount of capital now 
issued, accordingly reaches 43,065,890?., consisting of shares or stock 31,308,641?., 
debentures, convertible into shares, 6,922,949?., debentures, not convertible, 
4,833,300?. Works, which will cost about 57,500,000?., have been sanctioned ; a 
sum of 53,500,000?., has been guaranteed, and the remainder will be guaranteed as 
required. Of this 43,000,000?. has been raised, and of this last, 40,600,000?. has 
been expended. 

" In giving 57,520,000?. as the amount estimated to complete the undertakings, 
Mr. Danvers guards himself against encouraging the expectation that this sum may 
not be exceeded. Past experience would unfortunately lead to the impression that 
very likely it will. A double line of rails will in some places be necessary to meet 
the requirements of the traffic, and the same reason will probably be brought 
forward to justify the purchase of additional locomotive power and rolling stock. 
It is true that these causes for increased capital may not be considered unsatisfactory, 
for such outlay ought at once to produce a corresponding increase in the receipts. 
There are, however, no data upon which to found an exact calculation, the average 
cost per mile, upon the whole, is about 12,360?.; but before the railways are com- 
pletely finished, including a small allowance of double lines, 13,000?. will probably 
be nearer the mark, which would make the total capital required upwards of 
60,000,000?. The sum paid by the railway companies out of their profits towards 
the liquidation of guaranteed interest, only amounted to about 1,250,000?. The 
balance, more than 5,000,000?., is recoverable by Government from half the net 
receipts in excess of 5 per cent. The annual amount due from the Government 
for interest is now upwards of 2,000,000?. 

" The annual earnings of the railways for the year ending the 30th of June 
last (the latest date to which the account of net receipts have been received), did 
not amount to a sixth of this sum, but a great portion of the capital to which the 
guaranteed interest applies is, of course, still altogether unproductive. The lines 
yielding the above profits do not represent half the capital which has been expended, 
and the work they are doing is moreover but a fraction of what they will do. The 
detached portions of line which are open, the imperfect communication between 
many stations and the existing roads of the country, the unsettled arrangements 
for conducting the traffic, and the still experimental state of the question of rates 
and fares, render it very difficult, if not impossible, to anticipate, by estimates or 
calculations, the results that may be obtained when the various works are fully 
completed. 

" Mr. Danvers remarks that the question of rates and fares naturally leads to 
an inquiry into the effects they will have upon the price in the market of the pro- 
duce of the country, more especially cotton. He gives a detailed account of imports 
of cotton into this country during the last three years, showing how greatly the 
supply from India has been increased in consequence of the price which the com- 
modity has commanded in Lancashire. The charge for conveying cotton by rail- 
way is now from lc?. to l%d. per ton per mile. The mode hitherto adopted of 
carrying it by bullocks and in country carts, involves an expense of about 3<?. or 
Sid. per ton per mile, and the cotton is so much injured during its transit, that the 
cost of conveyance really amounts to about 4£<?. per ton. The railway charges of 
Id. and 1£<?. exhibit, therefore, a very favourable contrast, and will enable the 
merchant to reduce the price at Manchester to 4?. or 4?. 10s. a ton, or nearly a 
halfpenny per pound for all cotton brought from a distance of 300 miles in the 
interior." — Times. 
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III. — Census of South Australia, 1861. 

The South Australian Register has the following interesting article on 
the formal report of the Census Commissioner : — 

" We have just received from the Chief Secretary's office a large volume of 
nearly 200 pages, embodying the whole of the information collected on the taking 
of the census in April, 1861, and accompanied by a valuable introductory report, 
written by Mr. J. Boothby, the superintendent of census. It represents, appa- 
rently with great accuracy, the present state of the colony in all the following 
matters : — Ages of the people, occupation of the people, civil or conjugal condition 
of the people, education of the people, nationalities of the people, year of entering 
the colony, dwellings of the people, sick and infirm, and the aborigines. 

" Most of the subjects here dealt with have been noticed during the course 
of their publication in separate returns ; but our readers will doubtless find a riswmi, 
of the whole work useful and interesting. Commencing with the area of the pro- 
vince, we find its computed area to be about 200,000,000 acres, and the estimated 
area of the occupied districts altogether amounts to above 35,000,000 acres. The 
number of acres actually alienated from the Crown to the end of December, 1860, 
was 2,233,052, leaving 196,885,512 acres remaining in the Crown's possession, of 
which 27,063,917 acres were leased for pastoral and other purposes, and 173,590 
acres were surveyed and open for sale. The furthermost points from the capital 
reached by the collectors were, it is said, to the north, about 500 miles j to the 
west, 400 miles; to the south-east, 300 miles; and 90 miles to the south. 'The 
duty of collection in those very remote districts devolved upon the mounted police, 
and the success attending that portion of the enumeration is mainly owing to the 
zeal displayed by the members of that force engaged in its performance.' The total 
population on the 8th April, 1861, was, as our readers are aware, 126,830, concern- 
ing which it is said the increase since 1855 was 41,641 persons ; natural increase, 
20,628 ; excess of immigration over emigration, 20,407. The natural increase 
during the last six years has, therefore, it is remarked, added nearly a fourth to the 
population, and immigration has given the same increase. At these rates it follows 
that the population will double itself in less than twelve years ; but without the 
aid of immigration, trusting alone to the natural increase, it will take about twenty 
years. 

" With regard to the distribution of the people, it is said : — * It is a matter 
for congratulation, as indicative of future progress, that 85 per cent, of the popula- 
tion are country residents. The rapid settlement of an energetic people upon the 
agricultural lands of the province, employed directly or indirectly in its cultivation, 
and the opening up of new sources of mineral and pastoral wealth in the outer 
districts, cannot fail to produce a fitting reward to their industry and enterprise, 
and to advance the general prosperity. It will be seen that the rural population 
has increased since 1855 by a number equivalent to the total addition to the 
colonists during the last six years, a comparison of the number of residents in 
Adelaide and the country districts in 1855 and 1861 respectively giving the follow- 
ing results : — 





1855. 


1861. 


Increase. 




18,259 
66,930 


18,303 
108,527 


44 




41,597 



" ' During the last six years the rural population has increased by 41,597 per- 
sons, or 62 per cent., and now bears a proportion of 85*57 of the total population, 
VOL. XXV. PABT III. 2 D 
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against 78-66 per cent, of the population in 1855 ; whilst the residents in the city 
have remained nearly stationary in numbers, and in proportion to the total popu- 
lation have decreased from 21-44 per cent, to 14-43 per cent. Although, doubtless, 
many who were formerly residents in the city have removed into the interior to 
minister to the wants of many rapidly-increasing centres of population, a preference 
for the surrounding villages and suburbs (which have increased to a large extent) as 
places of residence for persons engaged in the city during the day, has had its effect 
in preventing an increase in the number of citizens.' 

" In reference to the question of ' sex,' we learn that of all the Australian 
colonies South Australia shows the least disproportion in the number of the sexes — 
the males numbering 65,048 and the females 61,782. This near approach to 
equalization, maintained throughout the marriageable ages, has been brought about 
by extensive assisted female immigration, the advantages of which, in increasing 
the ratio of natural increase to the population by the percentage of births over 
deaths, will be disclosed in the coming ten years. An interesting fact bearing on 
this subject is mentioned in the following paragraph : — ' The proportion of males to 
females is of all ages 51-29 per cent, of the former to 48-71 of the latter, or an 
excess of 2-58 per cent, of males. At the early age (under 5) it is only slightly in 
favour of the males, viz., \L9 per cent. This seems to indicate that here — as has 
been proved to be the case elsewhere — more female than male children outlive the 
period of infancy, as the total number of births of boys always exceeds that of 
girls, in this colony the difference being as much as 108 boys to 100 girls. In 
childhood, — 5 to 14 years, — the numbers more closely approximate, the difference 
being only 06 per cent. In the next period of age — 15 to 20, and even up to 
25 years of age — the females predominate ; but of the whole adult population the 
males exceed by 2-81 per cent. — a considerable improvement upon the position at 
the census of 1855, when the excess of adult males was nearly 5 per cent. 

" With regard to age, the census shows the following result : — In a population 
of 126,830 souls, 19-11 per cent, are in infancy ; 24-56 per cent, are in years 
of childhood ; 10-66 per cent, are between 15 and 21 ; and 45-67 per cent, of the 
whole number are adults, of whom 24-24 per cent, are males, and 21-43 per cent, 
are females. In 1855 the proportion of adult males was 25 per cent, and of adult 
females 21 per cent. The ' occupations of the people,' are dealt with in a chapter 
which gives some interesting particulars concerning the extent of labour employed 
in farming. It is said : — 

" ' It may here be stated that the return of cultivated land in the season of 
1855-6 gave thirty -eight acres to each farmer ; in 1860-61 the cultivated land was 
sixty acres to each agriculturist. It appears that, whilst the number of farmers 
has increased one-third only, the breadth of land under crop has more than doubled 
during the last six years. This extension of operations may indicate progress in 
the agricultural interest 5 but as we find that there is now only one farm servant to 
every fifty- three acres cultivated, where six years ago there was one labourer for 
every thirty-nine acres under crop, it follows that less labour is now bestowed upon 
the land than in 1855, and leads to the supposition that less produce, and con- 
sequently less profit, awaits agricultural operations than would be the case were a 
greater amount of labour expended in the tillage of our farms. 

" ' With reference to the above, it should be borne in mind, on the one hand, 
that farmers' sons ' assisting on farms ' are included amongst the * farm labourers,' 
of whom, therefore, a large number are youths from 10 to 14 years of age, phy- 
sically incapable of performing the work of an able-bodied man ,- and, on the other 
hand, that a certain proportion of persons tilling the small parcels of land of which 
they are proprietors, tends to swell the list of farmers, as they would be so 
returned, although probably acting during a great part of the year as employe's 
rather than as employers. 

" ' The stockholders in 1855 numbered 237, against 392 in 1861 — an increase 
of 65 per cent., and their station employis have increased from 1,338 to 3,099, or 
nearly 132 per cent. The proportion to the whole population in 1855 of persons 
engaged in squatting was 1-85 per cent., against 2-75 per cent, in 1861. In addi- 
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tion to the above, nine females returned themselves as stockholders, and 394 females 
as employed on stations as hatkeepers, station servants, &c.' 

" The educational returns show that about one-half of the children between 
5 and 15 can read and write, about one-fourth can read only, and less than one- 
fourth are wholly uninstructed — a much more favourable state of things than in 
England and Wales, where more than one-half — 58 per cent. — of the children 
between 3 and 15 are totally uneducated. The next period, 15 to 21 years, show 
proportions still more encouraging; for nearly 85 per cent, can read and write, viz., 
11,413 out of 13,526 persons, or 5,458 out of 6,459 males, and 5,955 in 7,067 
females ; 698, or 5-16 per cent, only are totally ignorant of the art of reading ; 
therefore, a less percentage at this than any other period of age. Amongst adults, 
it is also gratifying to record that only 4,825, or 8-33 per cent., are unable to read; 
the number able to read and write is 44,718, or 77-20 per cent.; of these, 25,214 
are males, and 19,504 females; 2,792 males and 4,920 females at this period of age 
can ' read only.' 

" With reference to the nationalities of the people, concerning which we recently 
published some ample details, the following remarks are made : — ' As to the periods 
of the colonists' residence (exclusive of those born here) it appears that 10-63 per 
cent, arrived prior to 1840 ; 3-95 per cent, between 1840 and 1846 ; and 24-25 per 
cent, in the next five years, showing that 38- 83 per cent, of the present residents 
arc colonists of more than ten years' standing. Between 1851 and 1856, 36-24 
per cent., and since 1856, 22-18 per cent, of the present residents arrived in the 
colony. That so large a proportion of its population are residents of lengthened 
experience of its climate and capabilities, is a fact worthy of record ; and whilst it 
should afford encouragement to those who have but recently made South Australia 
their home, may with advantage be made known to those in the old country 
desirous of improving their social and domestic condition by emigration. It appears 
that of the colonists above ten years' standing, the Germans come next in number 
to the English and Welsh, then the Irish, and afterwards the Scotch. Two-thirds 
of the total immigrants from Ireland having arrived during the last ten years, now 
places the Irish above the German population in numbers; half of the latter have, 
however, been more than ten years in the province.' 

" We now come to portions of the report concerning which no information has 
been yet published. The first chapter is on ' Dwellings,' and is accompanied by 
tables showing the number of houses in the colony, the number of rooms contained 
in each, and the description of material used. We learn that in 1861 each inha- 
bited dwelling had on the average 5-1 inmates, against 5-04 in 1855, showing that 
the considerable addition to the population has been met by a corresponding 
increase in house accommodation, and that of a superior class, as exhibited in the 
following return of the number of dwellings of each description : — 



Stone, brick, &c. 

Wood 

Slab and mud 



1855. 



9,101 

4,709 
3,087 



16,897 



1861. 



17,192 
8,045 
2,667 



27,904 



" Concerning this table, it is said an increase of substantial buildings in the city 
was to be expected, but the extent to which improvements of this nature have been 
effected in the country districts is very great. The following is a comparative 
table : — 
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City. 


Country. 




1855. 


1861. 


1855. 


1861. 


Stone, brick, &c 

Wood 


3,420 
235 
118 


4,123 
184 

45 


5,681 
4,474 
2,969 


13,069 
7,861 




2,622 




3,773 


4,352 


13,124 


23,552 



" Amongst the inquiries instituted for the first time on the taking of the last 
census, was one relating to the number of sicJc and infirm people in the colony. 
The result of this inquiry was that the number of persons incapable from sickness 
of following their usual vocations, was 1*03 per cent, of the whole population. The 
deaf, dumb, and blind formed 10 per cent, of this number, and the crippled 
and maimed *07 per cent. Another matter new to the census returns is that in 
reference to the aborigines of the colony. An attempt has been made to ascertain 
their numbers and condition, and this, through the instrumentality of the police, 
has been done with, it is supposed, a considerable approach to correctness. The 
following table shows the result of the inquiry : — 





Children. 


Total. 




Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 




230 
227 


206 
187 


1,022 
1,620 


799 


Pastoral districts .... 


1,605 


Total 


457 


393 


2,642 


2,404 





" This small number of aborigines is supposed to include all there are in the 
colony, except, perhaps, a few in the Far North. A number nearly equal to one- 
fourth of the healthy adult males are in the employ of settlers." 



IV. — Decreasing Production of Gold in Victoria {Australia). 

The Melbourne Argus, of March, 1862, has the following analysis of 
the Gold Fields Statistics for 1861 :— 

" The Gold Fields statistics for the year 1861, enable us to ascertain the 
productiveness of this branch of our resources, and the extent of the forces 
employed to obtain a given result. The total quantity of gold exported last year 
was 1,967,420 ounces, and the number of persons actually engaged in mining 
pursuits was 100,463. Making a liberal allowance for the quantity of gold con- 
veyed out of the Colony by private hand, which evaded payment of the Export 
Duty, and placing the highest value on the gross produce, we cannot estimate the 
aggregate earnings of our Mining population at more than 8,000,0002. sterling, 
which divided among 100,000 diggers, only gives 801. per head per annum. But 
even this sum must be considerably in excess of the net earnings of each individual, 
since from the gross product must be deducted the interest on the Mining Plant 
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employed, the cost of the fuel consumed by the steam-engines, and of the timber 
required for stabling, the maintenance of the horses used in connection with the 
whims, pumps, and puddling-machines, and a large sum to represent the deteriora- 
tion of plant, and casualties. 

" Probably 101. a-year would approximate more closely to the average earnings 
of each miner, and the bearing of this fact upon the value of Labour generally in 
this colony, is too important to be overlooked. The income of the digger has 
constituted a standard by which the wages of day labourers have been adjusted ever 
since the discovery of the gold fields. The fluctuations in the wages of the latter 
have been determined by those of the former j and the close relation which has 
existed, and continues to exist between the decline in the rate of wages and the 
average earnings of the miners, as a class, will become apparent by a comparison 
of them at the undermentioned rates and periods : — 



Farm labourers, per week . 
Stock-keepers, per annum . 

Masons, per day 

Carpenters, ,, 

General labourers, per day 
Miners, per annum 



1854. 



£ s. d. 

1 15 - 

65 - - 

1 12 - 

18- 

- 12 6 

130 - - 



1857. 



£ s. d. 

1 5 - 

50 - - 

- 16 - 

- 14 - 

- 9 - 
83 - - 



1861. 



£ s. d. 

- 15 - 
40 - - 

- 14 - 

- 11 - 

- 7 - 
70 - - 



" The distribution of population on the gold fields, and the proportion borne by 
the mining to the miscellaneous population, as well as by the European to the 
Chinese diggers, disclose some interesting facts. Of the 333,964 persons estimated 
to be resident in the six mining districts, one-third are shown to be engaged in 
mining pursuits. 

" In the Castlemaine district, nearly 50 per cent, of the diggers are Chinese ; 
in Sandhurst and Ararat only 10 per cent. ; in Maryborough nearly 20, and in 
Ballarat and Beechworth 25 per cent. Only eight Chinamen are returned as 
engaged in quartz mining, while the numbers of Europeans thus engaged is 14,000. 

" The richest Quartz reefs in the colony are those which are included in the 
Beechworth district, and the poorest in Ballarat j but the enterprise exerted in 
developing their wealth, appears to be in the inverse ratio to their richness ; for 
while the reefs in the first named district yield on an average 1 oz. 13 dwts. 23 grs. 
to the ton, and those of Ballarat only 8 dwts. to the ton, yet there are 123 steam- 
engines, with an aggregate of 2,251 horse power employed in quartz mining 
operations in the Ballarat, and only 17 steam-engines, with an aggregate of 222 
horses, similarly employed in the Beechworth district. There are 165 distinct 
quartz reefs proved to be auriferous, and an area qf 167 square miles of auriferous 
earth in the Beechworth district, against 117 reefs and 86 miles in the Ballarat 
district ; these figures go to prove that whilst capital and machinery have found 
remunerative employment in bringing to light the mineral treasures of a district 
relatively poor in quartz reefs, there is a wide field open to both in a more distant 
and much richer locality. 

" Another discrepancy presents itself in connection with this branch of the 
subject j and that is the relatively small number of persons engaged in Q^art* 
mining in Beechworth as compared with Ballarat, the numbers being 2,927 and 
4,085 respectively. Other districts appear to be equally remiss in prosecuting this 
branch of enterprise, for while the statistics before us show that there are 400 
distinct auriferous reefs in the Maryborough district, and that the average yield is 
upwards of one ounce to the ton, we do not find the valuo of the machinery 
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employed at all commensurate with the magnitude of the field operations, although 
the district contains more quartz miners than either of the other five. 

" The approximate value of all the mining plant in the colony is stated to be 
1,411,0122., and additional machinery is proposed to be erected upon ground 
recently leased from the Crown, at an outlay of 683,1902. Half of this is intended 
to be employed in the Sandhurst district, and in corroboration of the strictures we 
have made in reference to the slow progress which is exhibited in working the 
quartz reefe in the Beechworth district, we may state that only six leases for 
eighteen acres of ground were in force on the 31st of December last, although it 
includes 165 reefs, and the average yield is the highest in the colony. 

" Indeed, the chief value of these statistics is, that while they denote pretty 
accurately both the results of mining enterprise in this colony and the means 
employed, they indicate at the same time the directions in which we are expending 
capital and labour with the least prospect of return, and those, which although 
of superior promise, are altogether overlooked. As a map of the mining industry 
of Victoria, these annual returns are full of interest and instruction, and the best 
proof which can be afforded of the magnitude and stability of this interest, is to be 
found in the fact that the value of the Plant erected on our gold fields for mining 
purposes, will shortly amount to 2,000,0002. sterling." 



V. — Agriculture in Holland. 

We obtain the following interesting summary from the Mark Lane 
Express: — 

" A recent report to the Foreign Office contains some interesting particulars 
on the Agriculture of Holland, a country from which we import large quantities 
of live stock, dairy products, wool, and agricultural produce generally. An abstract 
of the information furnished will, therefore, be useful to our readers. 

" The superficial area of the Netherlands is estimated at nearly 8,000,000 
statute acres, of which 1,722,500 are under tillage, 2,968,200 in pasture, 555,400 
in wood, and 1,747,000 on uncultivated land. The rising price of agricultural 
produce and the increase of population have of late years greatly encouraged the 
application of labour and capital to the reclaiming of heath or bog land, and 
continued additions are made by the artificial means of enclosure from the sea and 
from the estuaries of the great rivers. No portion of the soil of the kingdom is 
placed beyond the possibility of being reclaimed by its elevation, since the highest 
ground in it, with the exception of a very small portion in the southern part of 
Limburg, does not exceed 360 feet above the mean level of the sea. The manner 
in which the land is protected from the irruption of the waters by dykes is too well 
known to need description here. The products of the soil are in the main similar 
to those of the British Isles j some valuable crops, however, which are either 
unusual or altogether unknown to us, such as madder, tobacco, hemp, and chicory, 
are to be found in the Netherlands. Bye is the grain most raised, occupying an 
extent of land in proportion to that sown with wheat, barley, and oats together, as 
eight to nine, and furnishing the principal food of the lower orders, as well as a 
considerable portion of the ardent spirits they consume. It is estimated that the 
quantity of grain grown in the Netherlands is adequate to the consumption of the 
country, in the shape of food, for the population of three million and a-half. The 
average production of wheat to the acre appears to be 21 bushels, oats 33£, barley 
29, and rye 15 bushels. Buckwheat is an extensive crop j the annual produce 
3,132,000 bushels, acreage yield nearly 21 bushels. The quantity of potatoes 
grown in 1859 was 31,000,000 bushels, and the average per acre 121 bushels. 
About 2,000,000 bushels of coleseed are raised, the yield being about 25 bushels to 
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the acre. Root crops are receiving more attention. The average yield of mangold- 
wurzel is 10 tons the acre ; of clover 1J tons. A large smooth-seeded variety of 
spurrey is cultivated to the extent of about 50,000 acres, being found superior to 
the other pasture grasses in remaining green till a late period in autumn, and often 
throughout the winter, and it yields 2J tons to the acre. It is the most nom-ish- 
ing, in proportion to its bulk, of all forage, and gives the best flavoured milk and 
butter. Spurrey has been recommended for culture in England, but such a plant 
would never pay the expense of seed and labour even on the poorest soil in this 
country, for we have many better plants. Chicory averages about 1\ tons to the 
acre in Holland, and tobacco in Utrecht about 1£ tons per acre. 

" To give a further idea of the productive powers of the land, a statement is 
given showing the average produce for ten years, of the different crops upon a 
farm of 182 acres, cultivated upon an improved rotation system, in North Brabant. 
This farm obtained the first prize offered by the Royal Agricultural Society of the 
Netherlands in 1858. The soil is heavy clay, of alluvial origin, and very fertile. 
It is perhaps necessary to remark that an extract of the farm accounts was furnished 
with the report, showing that it yields an ample return for the capital, labour, and 
skill expended upon it. The average yield per acre on this farm for ten years was 
— wheat 31 bushels, rye 35y, barley 54^, oats 65^, beans 42£, peas 28, coleseed 
26 bushels, flax 11?. 3s. 6d. per acre, madder 2 tons, mangold wurzel 21^ tons. One 
piece of ground yielded in 1857 at the rate of 32 tons 16 cwt. of mangold- wurzel 
per acre. 

" The rent of land in the Netherlands is naturally various, depending upon the 
quality of the soil, the situation of the farms, the conditions of the leases, and the 
character of the landholder. There is generally an eager competition for farms, 
which in some parts of the country is taken advantage of by letting them to the 
highest bidder in sealed tenders. In the province of Chroningen much of the land 
is held by a fixed tenure, and it is in that part of the country that the farms 
present the most striking appearance of prosperity, and the value of land has made 
the greatest advance. In South Holland, pasture land not in the immediate 
vicinity of a large town lets from 31s. to 34s. an acre. Close to the Hague grass- 
land belonging to the corporation pays a net rent of 5?. an acre, after deducting the 
land-tax and polder (or drainage) expenses, which together amount to about 9 per 
cent, on the gross rent. A farm in a newly-reclaimed polder in the same province, 
about four or five leagues distant from several towns of large population, of 188 
acres, is let at 196?. The highest rent paid in Zeeland is 44s. per acre. In Fries- 
land, arable land on the clay brings from 168s. to 102s. pasture from 34s. to 68s. ; 
on the sand 24s. to 34s., land from which turf has been dug 14s. to 24s. In 
Groningen, clay land (arable) lets for 27s. to 75s., sandy soil 24s. to 41s., turf-land 
for the buckwheat crop 88s. to 96s., and the best grass-land at 81s. the acre. 
In North Holland good land favourably situated brings from 48s. to 84s. for grass, 
and the best arable 72s. to 132s., while garden ground in the neighbourhood of 
Haarlem, where a large quantity of flower roots is raised for exportation, lets as 
high as 121. an acre. 

" The wages of agricultural labourers vary in North Holland from Is. id. 
to 3s. 4d. per day in summer, and from Wd. to Is. lOd. in winter. In Groningen 
hands are stated to be scarce and wages high. Day labourers earn Is. 3d. per day 
in summer for 8J hours' work, in winter Is. for 7 hours ; women, 6d. to Id. for 
7J hours' work in summer and 6 hours in winter. Permanent labourers are 
generally paid by piecework, at rates fixed by custom. A foreman is generally 
kept on board, receiving 7£<?. per day for the summer half-year and 6d. for the 
winter. Others are employed at yearly wages, besides their board, of 61. 6s. to 
SI. 8s. j and some have two or three perches of land besides, for growing potatoes, 
&c., for their families. The whole annual outlay for labour on one farm of 192 
acres is stated at 292?. ; on another of 190 acres at 250?., of which 170 was for 
permanent labour, and 80?. for harvest, weeding, &c. 

" In the four farms which competed for the Agricultural Society's prizes in 
1858 the amount of capital employed on each was respectively at the rate of 
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KM. 6s. Id., 11. Zs. Id., 5/. 17*. hd., and 41. 10s. 8d. per acre. Two of these were 
in South Holland, one in Groningen, and one (which obtained the first prize) in 
North Brabant. 

" Besides the Government, provincial, and commercial taxes, the land is liable 
to charges on account of the management of the water administration and polders. 
These last in some districts are to a considerable amount ; in many polders in North 
Holland as much as 10*. S^d. per acre. Another burden upon land in Holland is 
the tithe charge, where it has not yet been redeemed. More than one attempt has 
been made to pass through the legislature a measure for the compulsory redemption 
upon equitable terms of this charge, so obstructive to all agricultural improvement, 
but hitherto without success. 

" The live stock in Holland in 1859 consisted of the following — horses, 
236,732 ; horned cattle, 1,232,199 (of which 884,946 were cows) ; asses and mules, 
3,000 ; sheep, 795,897 ; pigs, 259,031 ; and goats, 111,404. The very large pro- 
portion of cattle to other descriptions of animals is a noticeable feature. Pleuro- 
pneumonia has committed great ravages in the herds of Holland in the last few 
years, a subject to which we may have occasion to revert hereafter." 



VI.— Trade of Persia, 1860. 

We obtain the following from the Times; — 

" Some trade reports from British consuls have recently been issued by the 
Board of Trade, and among them a report from the Acting Consul-General at 
Tabreez, giving an account of Azerbijan, the most important province of Persia. 
Its capital, Tabreez, of which the population is estimated at 200,000, is the prin- 
cipal emporium of Persian trade, The imports through and from Turkey into 
Azerbijan amounted, in 1859, to nearly 2,000,000?., dyed and printed cotton goods 
being the largest item (comprising several descriptions of British coloured cotton 
manufactures), and British grey calicoes the next; large quantities of the latter are 
cut up at Tabreez into small pieces, dyed blue, and then sent to Russia as Persian 
manufactures. Broadcloths, and most of the miscellaneous goods, are from 
Germany. Indigo is an article of great consumption in Tabreez, and is imported 
direct from India. 

" The exports to Eussia amounted, in 1859, to nearly 800,000/., half of them 
smuggled ; they include the higher qualities of British prints, Swiss manufactures, 
European and Persian silks, tea, and rum. A small quantity of silk pieces is 
manufactured in Tabreez, coarser, but more durable than European silks; felt 
carpets also, and other coarse carpets. The growth of wheat and barley is large. 
The cotton is of inferior quality. There is coal, but it is not used; and copper and 
iron viens, but they are almost entirely neglected, and a supply obtained from 
Bussia. The climate of the province generally is healthy and bracing, the soil 
fertile, and the inhabitants hardy, active, and industrious. 

" The revenue is nearly 500,000?., but this sum is said to be far from repre- 
senting the amount really collected from the taxpayers. The revenue of each 
village is farmed or assigned to a Government officer in ' teeool ' (a kind of fief), 
but the taxes are underrated to him ; two-thirds are taken by him and one-third 
by the proprietor of the village. The taxes include one-third of the grain produce, 
a tax on gardens and on fields used for the cultivation of tobacco, cotton, or madder 
roots, a house tax of 10*. 2d. on every family, a tax of 2*. 3d. on mares and mules, 
and of 4d. on sheep and goats ; besides which the villagers have to furnish gratis 
to the teeool-holder a certain quantity of lambs, fowls, eggs, milk, wood, &c., and a 
certain number of labourers if required. But the peasantry are patient so long as 
they are not reduced to absolute starvation. The infernal transit duties are a 
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serious obstacle to the extension of commerce ; every small town levies its duties on 
the goods that pass through it. The want of cart roads is also a great hindrance; 
every thing is transported on mules, horses, camels, or asses. 

" If these things were remedied, cart roads constructed, and a moderate duty 
made payable once for all on importation or exportation, the trade of Persia would 
rapidly develop itself to a very considerable extent ; and next to Persia, Great 
Britain would derive most benefit from these reforms. As it is, the consumption 
of British manufactures in Persia has increased nearly fourfold within the last 
twenty years." 



VII. — The Trade in Oranges. 

We obtain the following from the Gardeners' Chronicle : — 

" Oranges are imported in boxes containing from 250 and more, and in chests 
holding 500 to 1,000. The quantity of this fruit imported has been steadily 
increasing for some years past. In the three years ending with 1842 the average 
imports were 334,070 boxes ; in the five years ending with 1850 they had increased 
to 380,000 boxes. Since then the quantity has been computed in bushels. The 
average annual imports in the five years ending with 1860 were 977,440 bushels. 
The quantity taken for consumption has now reached upwards of 1,000,000 bushels, 
and, assuming each bushel to contain 650, this would give 650 millions of oranges, 
or about 22 for each soul of the population in the kingdom. The appended 
figures indicate the source of supply of this fruit to Great Britain in bushels : — 



Portugal 

Azores 

Spain 

Sicily 

Other quarters 



1855. 



265,222 

369,060 

72,928 

85,327 

13,615 



806,153 



1860. 



218,480 
627,709 
158,674 
140,983 
8,564 



1,154,410 



" The Azores or Western Islands, from whence the finest or St. Michael 
oranges come, it will be seen furnish us with the largest supply. The imports 
from thence have doubled in the last five years. 

" The expense of walling and planting an acre of orange garden is stated to be 
about 151. for the wall, 81. for 65 trees, and 21. for labour. It yields half a crop 
of beans or Indian corn during seven years, but no oranges ; from eight to eleven 
years half a crop of oranges is obtained. Afterwards a full crop, which is sold for 
10/. to 151. Each tree on arriving at maturity will produce annually, on an 
average, 12,000 to 16,000 oranges ; one grower is said to have picked 26,000 from 
a single tree. The trees bloom in March and April, and oranges are gathered for 
the London market as early as November. The Portuguese never eat them before 
the end of January, at which time they possess their full flavour. 

" In the season of 1851, which produced by no means an unusually large crop, 
not less than 353 cargoes of oranges, containing about 200,000 large boxes, holding 
800 oranges, were shipped from the Western Islands. Fayal formerly exported a 
great many oranges, but the insect pest, which appeared in 1840, in a few years 
killed all the trees there. Terceira annually exports about thirty cargoes, and 
St. Mary a few cargoes, but St. Michael is the great mart. 
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" In 1801 the value of the fruit imported from thence was but 10,000?. ; in 
1850, 65,000?.; and in 1859, 81,123?. It was estimated that the produce of fruit 
in this island during 1859 was 252,000,000 of oranges and 40,000 lemons; of 
these all the lemons and 49,000,000 oranges were consumed on the island. The 
export of oranges from St. Michael was 179,379 boxes in 1852 ; 123,327 boxes in 
1855-6; 100,079 in 1856-7; 179,922 in 1857-8; and 130,858 boxes in 1858-9. 
The trade has been suffering for several years from severe depression, owing to the 
low prices obtained for the fruit in England. In the season 1858-9 the growers 
obtained an average of 10*. 5d. per box, which is considered a very fair remunera- 
tive price by the proprietors of orange gardens. More than half the orange crop 
is shipped in the months of November and December. The value of the fruit 
imported now reaches nearly 600,000?. annually." 



VIII. — The Extent of the Deficit in the Cotton Supply. 

The following letter in the Times, from a " Cotton Broker," at Liver- 
pool, dated 23rd July, 1862, is inserted as a useful statement of the facts 
at that date : — 

" On the 5th and 11th of February (1862), you were kind enough to insert two 
letters of mine upon the then relative cheapness of East Indian cotton as compared 
with American, the feasibility of its being used by our spinners with a proper 
alteration of their machinery, and the great necessity there existed of their doing 
so with the almost certain stoppage of the American supply during this year, and 
thereby encouraging the importation of cotton from India, to supply the deficiency 
which would be caused by the entire absence of a crop which previously had supplied 
four-fifths of the consumption of the world. 

" Subsequent events have fully proved the advice to be correct which I then 
presumed to give spinners and manufacturers. A fair trial soon enabled them to 
ascertain that East Indian cotton was capable of supplying the place of American 
cotton, and that yarn of finer numbers than they ever contemplated could be pro- 
duced from Surats when their skill and ingenuity had been brought fully into play 
by the necessity of their position. Hence the fact that from the 1st of January 
last to the present date, spinners have purchased in this market and consumed 
438,000 bales of Surat cotton, and only 198,000 American ; while last year, during 
the same period, they consumed 1,130,000 American, and only 115,000 Surats. 
Thus the capability of East Indian cotton being made availible as a substitute for 
American, is, I think, settled, and the great improvement in its quality that has 
latterly taken place, and which the present high scale of prices will still farther 
stimulate, gives every encouragement that from India alone we shall ultimately 
receive such a supply as will make us independent of the United States of America, 
and which now appears so necessary for the future welfare of our manufacturing 
interests,— considering the great uncertainty that now exists, first as to the 
probable duration of the civil war in America, and secondly as to the possibility of 
its causing a permanent curtailment in the growth of cotton in the Southern 
States. 

" At the close of last year the estimated consumption of the world was over 
5,000,000 bales per annum, four-fifths of which was supplied by America. At the 
present moment nearly one year's American crop has been withheld, and even so 
far how serious is the result ! How necessary, therefore, it is that our true position 
should be clearly understood, so that the danger being evident the remedy may be 
sought for, and by timely application save us from still greater peril and injury. 

" So far this year, compared with the same period of 1861, the import of 
American shows a decrease of 1,400,000 bales, while East Indian cotton during the 
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same period ohly shows an increase of 160,000 bales, while the quantity now at sea 
for Europe from America is nil against nearly 300,000, and that of East Indian 
to arrive by the end of October, is 402,000 bales against 391,000 bales at the same 
period last year. 

" Last week in your columns it was stated that private telegrams had been 
received from Bombay, advising a further shipment of 115,000 bales of cotton in 
one week to this country, and that it was expected, that when the advices would be 
received hence of the late important rise in prices, that still further extensive ship- 
ments would be immediately made. 

" Now, as I am assured you will be glad to correct any error which may inad- 
vertently be inserted in your colmns, I take the liberty of stating that the Bombay 
letters and circulars by this same mail have to-day been received, and, instead of 
115,000 bales stated to be shipped in one week, it appears that only 28,000 bales were 
shipped in two weeks ending on that date against 72,000 bales during the same 
period last year, and that only about 85,000 bales were then in stock, and on ship- 
board ; also that the monsoon which either had, or was about setting in, would 
almost prevent any cotton being received coastwise or from the interior until the 
beginning of October, so that it was quite improbable that over 100,000 bales more 
could be shipped in sufficient time to arrive here before the close of the present 
year. 

" Thus the prospective supply from India for the remainder of this year, will be 
no greater than we received during the same period last year. Then we received 
495,200 bales of Hast Indian cotton, while this year, with the cotton now afloat 
and the probable quantity yet to be shipped to arrive before the 31st of December 
(1862), the quantity will barely exceed that amount. 

" I have been privileged by the perusal of letters received by the most 
eminent of India houses, from their firms of Bombay, and also by conversation with 
several gentlemen from India now here, who are well acquainted with that country, 
all of whose testimony fully confirms and corroborates this view of the supply to be 
received from India this year. 

" You will therefore perceive how critical is our present position, and how 
necessary it is that every effort should be made to stimulate the bringing down of 
cotton to the ports of India, so as to admit of immediate shipment ; for after a 
period of ten months, during which the spinners and manufacturers of Europe have 
been working * half-time,' the supply of cotton on hand and that on the way is still 
miserably small, and quite incompatible with the necessities of the world, as the 
following figures will show :— 

Visible Stocks in Europe, and American and East Indian at Sea, 
July, 1862. 



Great Britain 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Spain 

Italy 



At sea : — 

In spinners' hands . 

American 

East Indian 



Total supply 



18G2. 



180,000 
40,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,500 



233,000 

50,000 

402,000 



685,000 



1861. 



1,150,000 
350,000 
75,000 
40,000 
10,000 
15,000 



1,640,000 

180,000 
300,000 
391,000 



2,511 000 
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" Thus the stock now on hand in Europe, and of East Indian and American to 
arrive by the end of October, is only 685,000 bales, against 2,511,000 at the same 
period, 1861. Such a comparatively small supply for the next three months will 
naturally strike those who may even not be conversant with the trade how critical 
is our position at the present moment, and how necessary it is that renewed efforts 
should be made to obtain from India, now our only hope, as large a proportion as 
possible of the supply of cotton which Europe now requires to meet the consumption 
of cotton goods going on. 

" Permit me to thank you for the able manner in which you have so frequently 
of late discussed this question, and for having so clearly pointed out to spbmers 
that the question rests with themselves alone ; for did they but entertain a wise 
appreciation of their position we should not have witnessed, as of late, wealthy and 
extensive firms, with large stocks, purchased at prices considerably under the pre- 
sent rates, sending back their cotton to be re-sold at Liverpool, preferring to secure 
the profit which a re-sale would secure them, although they can only do so by 
stopping their mills and throwing out of employment their operatives, who are thus 
left without occupation or support other than they can obtain from parochial relief. 
Can anything be more discouraging to importers, and will such a course induce 
greater efforts throughout the world to meet their necessities ? 

" The existing machinery in Europe, if worked full time, would require nearly 
100,000 bales of cotton per week. What then is to be our position if (as now 
seems most probable) the American war should last another year ? Still greater 
distress, misery, and ruin throughout the manufacturing districts would be certain 
to ensue. This can only be averted by immediate and decisive steps being taken to 
secure all the cotton it is possible to obtain from India. It is an extraordinary fact 
that, long as that country has been under the government of Great Britain, so little 
is known either by Government or by the commercial public as the annual growth 
of cotton in India. Various estimates are current. Some place it from 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 bales, while others who have been long in India, place it at from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 bales per annum. 

" The importance of the coming crisis will be well understood by a consideration 
of the following table, showing the actual exports of cloth and yarn from this 
country to foreign countries in the first eleven months of 1860 and 1861, and in 
the first five months of 1862 : — 



Exports. 



Eleven months, 1860 
„ 1861 

Five months, 1862 .... 



Cloth. 



yards. 
2,473,305,938 

2,378,084,212 

753,896,280 



Tarn. 



lbs. 
180,586,663 

168,642,773 

44,487,245 



